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passed that age. 


until later. 
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THE POETRY OF YOUTH 


HE following pages are divided into two 

sections: the first containing poems writ- 
ten by a representative group of established 
American poets when they were twenty- 
three years of age or younger; the second 
containing poems by an equally represent- 
ative group of young poets, who have not yet 


The single exception to this limit is the 
poem by Miss Amy Lowell, written at the 
age of twenty-eight. This is offered here 
because Miss Lowell did not write poetry 
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THE ESTABLISHED POETS 
ELEANORA DUSE 


The talk is hushed, 
In the domed theatre’s self the lights go out 
While other lights flash on the eyes, 
As the concealing curtain slowly lifts 
Upon a mimic world, or grave or gay, 
As artist’s hand hath wrought. 


The silent throng 
Is hound together by one common aim, 
One animating thought has brought them there 
In rows that curve expectant towards the stage, 
For they have come to see the self-same play. 
But this the only bond that makes them one, 
For each is here upon a different quest, 
A difference rooted deep as are their lives; 
For they have minds as various 
As are the shells the ebbtide leaves upon 
The shingle of some island beach. 


For some are here on pure amusement bent, 
Others come lured by the far fame of her 
Who tonight will image forth the tragic fate 
Of one who lived and died long since, 

Or else imbue the shadowy figment of 

A poet’s dream with palpitating life. 
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Amy Lowell 


Others there are in search of sparks to kindle 
The slow fire of their torpid brains. 

Others have wandered in they scarce know how; 
As sand that sifts all imperceptibly 

Into some ancient temple’s columned hall, 

The desert wind that urged it is so far 

It hardly seems impelled by any law 

But drifting aimlessly has drifted here. 


Yet all have come to see the self-same play. 
But what they take away is not the same, 
For none can go beyond what he has known 
And none can feel what was not felt before; 
No wandering half-forgotten moment passed, 
No volume read, no music heard, but now 
Bears fruit in deeper comprehension. 


For she whom we have come td see tonight 

Is more to be divined and felt than seen, 

And when she comes one yields one’s heart perforce, 
As one might yield some noble instrument 

For her to draw its latent music forth. 


For she herself vibrates to every thought, 

And shades of feeling cross her face like clouds 
That trail their shadows over distant hills. 

Her being is like an aeolian harp 

Clasped in a casement on some summer night 
Whence every breeze that passes draws a sound, 
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Now harsh and wild, now sweet, now quaintly gay, 
But always musical, and always true. 


Her voice is vibrant with a thousand things; 
Is sharp with pain, or choked with tears, 

Or rich with love and longing. 

Her little inarticulate sounds are sprung 
From depths of inner meaning which embrace 
A life’s chaotic, vast experience. 


As if a little, sudden gust of wind 

Should blow aside the branches of a tree, 
Revealing for an instant to our eyes 

The deep night sky all twinkling full of stars, 

And then the branch sweep back and shut it out 
And leave us wondering, ’neath the rustling leaves. 


And as the evening lengthens, bit by bit, 

Little by little, we discern the real. 

Tis that which holds us spellbound far, far more 

Than even her most consummate art can do, 

Through all the passion of a simulated grief 

And through the studied anguish learnt by rote 

We feel the throbbing of a human soul, 

A woman’s heart that cries to God and fears! 
Amy Lowell 


Written at the age of 28. 
Not previously published. 














HOW A LITTLE GIRL SANG 


Ah, she was music in herself, 

A symphony of joyousness. 

She sang, she sang from finger tips, 
From every tremble of her dress. 

I saw sweet haunting harmony, 

An ecstasy, an ecstasy, 

In that strange curling of her lips, 
That happy curling of her lips. 

And quivering with melody 


Those eyes I saw, that tossing head. 


And so I saw what music was, 
Tho’ still accursed with ears of lead. 
Vachel Lindsay 
Written at the age of 17. 


From General William Booth, Macmillan, 1913. 
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THE FRUITS OF THE EARTH 


I was my merry self just now— 

But on the instant that I turned my head, 
The ancestral flesh darted alive within me, 
Like a wolf. 


It was strange to me and terrified me, 

It was rank of times and places unknown to me, 
And yet it was most sweetly urging in me, 

In every pulse and vein of me, 

Coaxing like the plea of an old friend, 

That I turn and be again at last 

The ancient savage self! 


We leaped arm in arm! 
We became one being, savage and exalted! 


We set fire to all the cities, 

We overturned the mountains, 

And even while we stood motionless in one high spot 
We ran like a wind round the world 

And returned in effrontery before the stars. 


We were full of all the fruits of the earth, 
Almonds and apples, pineapples and grapes, 
Of all the fountains both of milk and honey, 
Of all the flaming feathers and the sharp melodious beaks, 
Of all the hoofs and shrill neighings, 
Of all the volcanoes, 
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Witter Bynner 


Of the stillness of the moon and the confusion of great 
clouds, 

Of the kissing of the sun on the shade, 

And of the sea on the shore, 

And of the sword in the body, 

And of the dew on the feet. 


II 


Exultant there stood a figure on the edge of a cliff, 
Leaning and twining its fingers against the sky, 

And the hair was a water-fall at noon, 

The body was a pillar of spray, 

And through it lay the curving breast, like white rainbows, 
And the ribs of curving ivory were bound as in soft silk, 
And the heart was beating in its place; 

And the fingers that were against the sky 

Were drawing me like a gleaming net, 

And the mouth, that tiny red dawn, 

Was calling to me, 

Like the sight of land, and like the sound of sea! 
Straight to the cliff, 

My hand an arrow-point, 

My foot the tip, 

Straight to the toppling edge, 

I was borne on the wind, 

Caught round in a whirlwind, 


[In a whirl of space. 
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And on the edge, 
For one tall crumbling moment, 
We stood in effrontery before the stars. 


Ill 


Then was the steepness, where we fell, like a sword on 
the lips, 

The pang of destruction, 

And the base was an army of spears. 


The pebbles of the shore were as flies in my wounds, 

And the sea threw salt. 

The rough tongue of the sun was an abomination in my 
wounds; 

And I beheld the body that had stood upon the cliff 

Torn and sucked outward by a wave, 

The head bent under, and the open breasts 

Gone in the sea 

Like evil bloodshot eyes, 

The feet like weeds. 


IV 


But in the end came the cool firmament, 

The multituc of stars, 

And I stood propitiatory before them, 

I lifted my hand, I stoned the ancestral wolf; 

And the witnesses that had been created before me 
Looked not away; 
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Witter Bynner 


And I ran like a voice round the earth, 
And returned like a voice from the invisible corners of 


the earth, 
And sang with the stars— 
Before the mountain of darkness, 
Before the foot of silence! 
Witter Bynner 
Written at the age of 19. Rewritten at 21. 
From dn Ode to Harvard. Small, Maynard & Co., 1907. Out of print. 
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THE FLOWER-BOAT 


The fisherman’s swapping a yarn for a yarn 
Under the hand of the village barber; 

And here in the angle of house and barn 
His deep-sea dory has found a harbor. 


At anchor she rides the sunny sod 

As full to the gunnel of flowers growing 

As ever she turned her home with cod 

From Georges Bank when winds were blowing. 


And I judge from that Elysian freight 
That all they ask is rougher weather, 
And dory and master will sail by fate 
To seek for the Happy Isles together. 
Robert Frost 





Written at the age of 20. 
Published in The Youth's Companion. 

















BUDDHA AT NADIKA 


The Buddha came to where the sea 
Curled silver-white upon the land, 
And murmurs of infinity 
Breathed on the sand. 


And there lay shells like rosy foam 
Borne from the caverns of the deep, 
Frail playthings drifted from the home 
Of timeless, tideless sleep. 


And on the sand a Fisher stood 
Drying his nets that late had seen 
The silent caverns of the flood 
And all the wastes between. 


The Fisher lingered in his place 
With countenance of mild surprise, 
And looked upon the Buddha’s face 
With dumb uncomprehending eyes. 


And Buddha spake: “Thy nets are drawn, 
Thy boat rocks idle on the sea, 
Thy day turns westward, and is gone . 
Come thou with me.” 


The Fisher marvelled: “‘I must toil 
With nets and shells among the caves, 
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To win the sea’s unwilling spoil 
From the harsh waves.” 


And Buddha answered: “Cast no more 
Thy nets upon the troubled sea, 
Nor gather shells along the shore. 
Come thou with me. 


“Thou drawest shells and curious flowers 
From out the blue untrodden caves. 
Thou seest the passing of the hours. 
Thou hearest the clamor of the waves. 


“Thou openest the shell where lies 
The pearl more white than driven spray 
And trackless past thy vision flies 
Each passing day. 


“But I will teach thee not to stir 
The shell nor flower in its sleep. 
For thou shalt roam the sepulchre 
That chasms all their native deep. 


“And vain desire, like terror grown 
Deep in the chambers of thy breast, 
Shall be from thee forever flown, 
And thou shalt rest. 


“No search for pearls shall blind thy thought, 
Nor waves, with clamorous harmonies. 
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Arthur Davison Ficke 





But in the silence where is naught 
Thou shalt behold the One that is. 


‘“‘And where thy days now speed like foam 
Across thy vision, there shall be 
For thee a vast eternal home— 
An Infinite Sea.” 


The Fisher looked on Buddha dumb- 
Looked deep into that tender gaze 

Those eyes within whose depths had come 
And gone the sorrow of all days. 


He looked uncomprehendingly, 
And wearily he shook his head; 
And turned once more to drag the sea, 
Knowing not what the Buddha said. 
Arthur Davison Ficke 
Written at the age of 22 
From The Happy Princess. Small, Maynard & Co., 1907. Out of print. 
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TO ELEANORA DUSE 


on first seeing her picture 


Oh beauty that is filled so full of tears, 

Where every passing anguish left its trace, 

I pray you grant to me this depth of grace: 

That I may see before it disappears, 

Blown through the gateway of our hopes and fears 

To death’s insatiable last embrace, 

The glory and the sadness of your face, 

Its longing unappeased through all the years. 

No bitterness beneath your sorrow clings; 

Within the wild dark falling of your hair 

There lies a strength that ever soars and sings; 

Your mouth’s mute weariness is not despair. 

Perhaps among us craven earth-born things 

God loves its silence better than a prayer. 

Sara Teasdale 

Written at the age of 21. 


From Sonnets to Duse, Poet Lore Co., 1907. Out of print. 

































TO A PICTURE OF THE TIRED SIEGMUND 


From the shadows’ magic juggling 
Gleams the tired Siegmund’s face, 
Weary with the endless struggling 
Of the fated Walsung race. 

Weary with the useless striving, 
Feeling it is all in vain— 

Yet his spirit still surviving, 
Dauntless still despite his pain. 


Does he know what fate awaits him 
Under Hunding’s hostile roof? 

Does he know it’s owner hates him, 
Only waits to give the proof? 

Does he see the coming meeting 

In this gloomy dark abode? 

Does he feel his sister’s greeting, 
Brightest star on his dark road? 


Does he see the last dark winding 
Of his troubled earthly path? 
Does he dream at last of finding 
Death in Wotan’s loving wrath? 
Or perchance is he too weary, 
Too disheartened or too faint 


But the silence at my query 
Answers: “He is naught but paint!”’ 


Written at the age of 19. Eunice Tietjens 
Not previously published. 
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THOMAS HOOD 


The man who cloaked his bitterness within 
This winding-sheet of puns and pleasantries, 
God never gave to look with common eyes 
Upon a world of anguish and of sin: 

His brother was the branded man of Lynn; 
And there are woven with his jollities 

The nameless and eternal tragedies 

That render hope and helplessness akin. 


We laugh, and crown him; bv. anon we feel 

A still chord sorrow-swept—a weird unrest; 

And thin dim shadows home to midnight steal, 

As if the very ghost of mirth were dead 

As if the joys of time to dreams had fled, 

Or sailed away with Ines to the West. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson 

Written before the age of 23. 
From The Children of the Night, Richard G. Badger, 1897. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1905 














ODE TO AUTUMN 


Season of gusty days and cloudy nights, 

The wind which showers wine apples to the ground 
Blows at midday the long, pale, lunar lights 

O’er weedy fields with melancholy sound. 

Summer has gone, but she has left a show 

Of downy clouds against the autumn sky, 

Which the chill breezes chafe until they glow— 
Ghosts of that luxury 

Which now is by. 


The golden trees against a sky of June 

Seem like a life that is too soon grown gray; 
Through smothering clouds the large autumnal moon 
Rolls argently her undiminished way. 

The wonder of night’s bright processional 

Abates not with the fading of the flowers, 

Still glorious on all the earth doth fall— 

But for those withered bowers 

The pain is ours. 


If spring and summer be thy mask, O year, 
Which falls in autumn, leaving hideous 

The thing we deemed was to our being dear, 
Then life may not be that it seems to us 

In youth—but sometime may reveal— 

When the worn heart the shock can scarcely bear 
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A countenance to make the spirit reel, 
On reefs of keen despair, 
To perish there. 


Ah, many a time and oft on nights like this 

The whip-poor-will has sent abroad her song 
From depths of anguish and from heights of bliss. 
Now is it fancy? But methought along 

The withered fringes of the tangled grass 

A few belated crickets sent a shrill 

Of hesitating song—this, too, must pass; 

Their little voices still 

On mead and hill. 


The night wind rises and the clouds which spume 
Dark from the faint and starry-lighted west 

Are edged with fire against their heavy gloom. 
"Tis time that I should seek the thoughtless rest 
Which day denies—much that we deeply prize 
Doth stir the mind’s reflections and awake 

The pains which else had slumbered—in such wise 
Rich, fruitful autumn, dear, for thine own sake 
Through thy most fair disguise 

We see Death’s eyes. 





Edgar Lee Masters | 
Written at the age of 22. 
From 4 Book of Verses, Way and Williams, 1898. Out of print. 





THE YOUTH OF TODAY 


FLOWERS FADED AND GONE 
A Bowl of Calendula Flowers 


Their petals curl and shrivel, 
They lean on the dark, 
They are like wet velvet. 


Now we must let them go . . 


They are just leaving us. 


Star-splashes of rain on velvet, 
Crumpled fingers of tired hands, 

They are a people I do not know 

From another country: 

What they are thinking is in my heart, 
But without words. 


gold 


Already they sigh under their stained 
For the wind to scatter them. 
Their look is blurred aa « 


They wait for the wind. 


Hilda Conkling 
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RHYTHM OF RAIN 


I 


Out of the barrenness of earth, 
And the meager rain— 

Mile upon mile of exultant 
Fields of grain. 


Out of the dimness of morning— 
Sudden and stark, 

A hot sun dispelling 

The hushed dark. 


Out of the bleakness of living, 

Out of unforgivable wrongs, 

Out of the thin, dun soil of my soul— 
These songs. 


II 
Only the rhythm of the rain 


Can ease my sorrow, end my pain. 


He was a wilful lad, 


Laughter the burden he had; 


Songs unsung haunted his mouth, 


Velvet as soft airs from the languid south; 
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He was sprung from the dawn, 
Flame-crested. He is gone! 


Only the lashing, silver whips 
Of the rain can still my lips . . . 


MADONNA 


Few are the things that 
do not die— 


Rain and trees and the blue sky, 
And pain, Madonna. 


What shall last and what 
shall go— 
Dream or snow or tears, 
Madonna? 
Death may stop at ebb or flow 
Our breath, Madonna. 





You and I and our love, Madonna; 


Calvin Russell Holmes 














Lynn Riggs 


Lynn Riggs 
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L’UNG-CHIEN KUN 
The Dragon of the Universe 


By the moon-bridge chrysanthemums in bloom 

Are golden, bronze, and copper; and the hills 

Have changed to burnished metals. Peacock plumes 
Are trailed through every meadow. Skies alone 

Are gray and pale, and waters dully gray, 

While the great sun that is the dragon’s eye 

Is but a silver radiance in the cloud. 


SKY DRAGON 


The earth is low and black with hollowed hills. 
In the pale sky are streaks of emerald flame 
That twine like a green dragon breathing smoke 
Of gray and lilac, and small golden sparks. 

How dark the earth, how burnished is the sky! 


HILL DRAGON 


A jade-green river flows across the valley; 

The sky is turquoise and the willows are golden; 

Slender girls come down to bathe. 

The shadows are filled with the movements of their hands 
Like golden fluttering wings. 

But at night the stars drown in cold black water 

And the hill-dragons float down, 

Without one glittering ripple along their sides. 
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Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 


SEA DRAGON 


Black cliffs rise out of the water 

That is purple and peacock and verdegris. 

There are golden gleams far, far down under the waves, 
Glints of sun on golden scales and melting coils. 


RAIN DRAGON 


After the autumn rains 

Little trickles come down the dry stream-tide, 
Hungrily, nosing among the gravel, 

With blunt pewter-gray heads, 

And glitter of steely scales 

Under a gray sky. 


DESERT DRAGON 


Under the night sky hills are dark; 

Silver and copper sands glimmer faintly; 

Soft shadows blur the edges of the sky. 

There is a sweet breeze, the breath of his sleeping. 


EARTH DRAGON 


When the hot months come 

The juicy canes dry and crackle along the hillsides. 
Mist rises from streams that are pale at noon. 

And black rocks rise out of falling waters 





Like humping, dark shoulders. 


Bertha Ten Eyck Fames 
[255] 
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“THE GIRL TAKES HER PLACE AMONG THE 





MOTHERS” 
“To link the generations each to each.” —Tennyson. 


I wake in the night with such uncertain gladness, 
Fearing the little pain beneath my heart, 

The little pains that cease again and start, 
Delicious fear, that aches with a strange madness. 


“And is this I,” I say, seeing my shadowed face 
In the old mirror where I laughing saw, 

So long ago, beautiful without flaw, 

Its delicate young lines, and careless grace. 


This pain, these happy pains, that seem to blend 
In my young blood with old forgotten mothers, 
Daughters of my race and unremembered others— 
The pain that foretells life’s beginning and end. 


And is this I, I say, beholding my body’s line, 
Fragile and young but not the body I knew. 

Now I am drunken with the ancient wine- 

“Child, as it was with others, so with you.” 

Marya Zaturensky 














DARK RAIN: NEW MEXICO 


At green twilight the hoofs splashed in green pools on the 
road, 

And then the rain came again, a gray mist driving down 

Over lomas and green terraced fields, till the acequias in 
flood 

Rushed with dark water into the last light that shone— 


Shone and died under black trees. Then silence, and the 
rain’s 

Slow creep in the alfalfa, and only the wind’s beat 

In poplars, crushing the cool leaves, heaving through dark 
wheat. 

In the corrals, wind drifted through the ponies’ manes. 


At last it has come again, a dark flow in the blood, 
A dark flow of sweet life, like an acequia long dry 
And rushing with wild rain—till I lift in the gray cloud 
That opens now to blue stars the clear cold of the sky. 


. . And all night in my nostrils the keen smell of wet 
ground, 
And all night a deep knowing that the dog and horses are 
there 
Sleeping around my sleep, and all night long the sound 
Of a wind pouring dark from rain-filled mountain air. 
Maurice Lesemann 
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STORM—GATHERING 


I, the protagonist, begin in pride, merely to measure 
The power of this momentary magnet of lips and eyes, 
And find you then, so startled, so by surprise, 

Bend laughingly to their pleasure. 


Brought breathless to face the thing again today, 

We must be distant, cold now—we say—knowing the 
danger. 

But already lips, limbs and arms dream toward the 
stranger, 

Whatever we say. 


And now, tonight again, before even April is over, 

We are breast to breast again, confiding with secret 
laughter; 

Till you grow suddenly tired, and weak with your lover. 

And now, in the moment after, 


It is you who are protagonist; and I who rest 

My tired head against you, with a boy’s wonder 

At the great womanly strength of you brooding under 
The weight of your breast. 





And so at last we are taken—we are tossed and blown 
Out to a strange high darkness we strangely understand, 
Comforting each other into the blind void of that land— 
Borne out beyond—and lost—and utterly alone . . . 


Maurice Lesemann 
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TRYST 


I know where one tree leans beside the lake— 
A careless willow, trailing on the sand . . 
Green buds weave garlands where the white waves break, 
And sparkling mirrors wait an unseen hand. 

I think you walked along that path one day, 

Along the shore, along the chill wet stones. 

You saw the willow rise above the spray, 

You saw the drift wood, bleached like little bones. 

I think you watched the silken seaweed curl 

In scattered eddies where the curved shells lie. 

You watched the slender willow leaves unfurl, 

And gulls loop silver threads across the sky. 

I wonder if by any chance you found 

A word I once let fall there on the ground. 
Sarah-Margaret Brown 
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THE HAWTHORNE TREE 


The hawthorne tree is strange in May, 
Dense with her buds. I cannot say 

What death, what legend, what old dream, 
What shadowiness of longing seem 
Stealing along her, subtle, slow, 

Into the blossom from the bough. 


But she is deep in winter now. 

By day the sunlit smoke of snow 
Blows over her, and glazed at night 
She glitters, star and thorn alight. 
Her thrill is cold. Her secret myth 
Sleeps in the sap she slumbers with. 


Roberta Teale Swartz 














SONG 


As I lie sick abed, watching the sun dabble 
his fingers in the rippling tree, or watching 
two furry blue and brown caterpillars 
crawl along its trunk, 

I hear you singing, mother. 

As you drop your hands 

in the luscious foam of lux-suds 

and scrub the clothes, 

I hear your heart singing to me. 


Why is your song so sad? 
“Oh, fragrant crumpled dream! 
Oh, bruised and broken heart!” 


Ah, little mother, you are very dark. 
Why do you pray for me to linger, 
when twilight breathes upon me? 
Why do you weep 


when the death-prince comes? 


Fess ica Jackson 
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FORESIGHT 


The orchards 

Bloom, unaccompanied, 

On soil ungrassed- 

Bouquet sudden and separate 
As the pause in flight 

Of wild pigeons: 


Apricots, 
Apples with dark buds 
Hard as rose-haws, 
Pears and plums— 
Puffs upon red twigs, 
And peaches, precarious ones 


Which of these 

Will break and fall 

Under frost, which will dry 
While they are green kernels, 
Which thicken to fruit 


Like Santa Cruz pears, 
Straw-pale, 

Pink where they swell, 
Tight as wine-skins, 
To flood lips and teeth? 


As my girl and I 
Abide under the twitter 
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Glenway Wescott 


And wings in a green sky, 
Elbows upon walls, 
So the summer 
Is sober, so intervenes. 
Glenway Wescott 


BEFORE PASSION 


Let me lie on your heart like snow, 
Cool and apart, 
For amoment...so... 


Before the flames start 
And the snow melts, 
And the waters flow 


And beneath your lips 
Crack the old, eternal 


Impatient whips. 


Penelope Russ 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Gregory had a proud mother 

Whose head, he often said, was in the stars. 
She dreamed poetry all day long, 

And sang when she washed the dishes. 
Gregory came to Mexico, 

And substituted tequila for his stars. 

An Indian girl followed, 

And the last stars fled. 

But some remembrance 

Induced him, in occasional sober states, 

To write proud letters to his mother. 

One day I found him with a telegram, 
Sitting beneath the banana-trees. 

He cursed the pigs and the climate, 

And said his mother was coming. 

At sunset 

The lake was pink in the black rushes. 
That night Gregory drowned himself. 

I think he was reaching for the stars in the lake. 





Idella Purnelt 














Ik YOU COME 


If you come, 
I shall give you a taper of white fire 
And the four winds. 


If you come, 
I shall give you the moccasined feet of flame 
And the broad tongue of moving air. 


II 


I warn you, 

You will be seared 

And bruised, 

Though you won’t want to leave me. 


I warn you, 

You will be lost in darkness, 

Despite the taper; 

Though you find yourself again and again. 


Benjamin Rosenbaum 
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HE 


He passed among us 

Gaunt and terrible. 

If you had seen his eyes— 

His eyes burning with loneliness 

And the simplicity of his face, 

You would have known 

The whole history of America at a flash. 





Compare him to a mountain or an elm or a sea, 
If you wish— 

Each has a part of him. 

But to find him, 

Go to a quiet place when you are sad. 

You will see the softness and loneliness 

Of his burning eyes 

In the distance; 

His simplicity in nature’s simplicity; 

And his awkward, gaunt, terrible figure, 
Striding where there is wind and dusk, 

With the tall stovepipe hat reaching the clouds! 
Benjamin Rosenbaum 

















COMMENT 
APOLOGIA 


por aoe never in history has there been a more 
dramatic or more thorough revivifying of any art, 
both as to production and as to appreciation, than that 
which has taken place in the art of poetry in America 
during the last ten years or so. From rags to riches, from 
the menial “‘tail-piece,” now almost forgotten, to the 
leading place in the “regular” magazines, from a minor to 
a major art form—such has been the progress of this 
Cinderella of the arts. 

This fact gives, or should give, us who have watched 
the metamorphosis a rare opportunity to study the art 
in the making. And since at bottom all poetry becomes 
a question of the heart of the poet, it has occurred to 
me that it would be interesting to set side by side the 
poetry of youth written in the old days of struggle and 
ridicule, and the poetry of youth written in this day of 
appreciation and prominence. And this I am doing, 
not for the sake of any invidious comparison, but in an 
attempt, however imperfect, to discover whether the 
heart of the poet thrives best in the clash of struggle 
or in the calm of public favor. 

In other words, Poetry would like to discover what 
effect, if any, outward environment has on the poet. 
And such are the peculiar circumstances, that it is possible 
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to find in the work of poets actively writing today both 
sides of the equation. 

In my own youth, which is still not so very far distant, 
it used to be the opinion, honestly held and frequently 
uttered by persons in authority, that poets thrived on 
starvation and obloquy. “Feed them and they forget 
to write’”’ seemed to be the slogan. In proof thereof they 
pointed to Keats and to other unfortunate prisoners of 
environment who beat themselves to death against the 
bars and died in a burst of melody. In the earlier num- 
bers of Porrry you can still read the impassioned elo- 
quence with which Harriet Monroe attacked this attitude, 
and there is no doubt that every poet in the country was 
grateful to her for it. 

Yet it is possible that, within limits, this application 
of the law of the survival of the fittest may have had a 
certain advantage in eliminating from the field, now so 
overcrowded from the standpoint of the reader who 
would try to keep pace with it, many minor talents that 
would in any case never have developed any special 
significance. And even—such are the devious ways by 
which the human heart comes to maturity—certain major 
talents may have been fortified by it. As Edgar Lee 
Masters said in the July editorial of this magazine, some 
poets may have been driven by the coldness of the out- 
side world to create for themselves an escape into a world 
of dream. 

But the effect on the individual poet was most unhappy. 
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In a letter accompanying his poem in this number Witter 
Bynner says: “One had to be a poet indeed a quarter of 
a century ago to endure the attacking obloquy. One 
had to care.’”’ And he does not mention that almost 
equally killing force, an absolute and impenetrable in- 
difference. Perhaps not everyone had to endure “attack- 
ing obloquy.”” The women at least were usually spared 
active opposition, since turning verses has always I 
think, and in every country, been considered a pretty 
accomplishment for women, however unbecoming it might 
be to man. Yet even with them the approbation was 
dependent on their verses remaining well within the 
beaten track. But everyone, men and women alike, met 
the blank wall of indifference. My own case cannot have 
been unusual, yet by the time I had reached twenty-three, 
the age limit of this number, I had met only one person, 
Marguerite Wilkinson, to whom the writing of verse in the 
present meant anything at all, however much they may 
have appreciated the dead bards. And I remember well 
the sense of wild intoxication I felt after an evening when 
I was twenty-seven, the first in which I had ever heard a 
group of people read and discuss modern poetry. That 
evening was a turning point in my work, 

Contrast this with the attitude of the country today. 
Mr. Bynner goes on to say: “Nowadays it is as natural 
and as reputable to write verses as to have one’s shoes 
polished. In the long-run poetry will profit, as it profited 
in the days of Elizabeth or as it has long profited in the 
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land of China, by the fact that everyone writes verse. 
It will profit if only for the reason that ‘to have great 
poets there must be great audiences tuo.’ ” 

The youth of today has all the encouragement that a 
well-intentioned world can give him. Except in isolated 
instances, if a young poet does not find a hand stretched 
out to help him it is because he does not look for it, or 
because he does not deserve it. There is scarcely a uni- 
versity in the United States today so backward that the 
writing of verse by students is not somewhere included 
in the curriculum. And not only the universities, but a 
great number of the high-schools give similar encourage- 
ment. Even the grammar schools try their hand at verse 
writing, and they sometimes send us very interesting 
bits by the tiniest children. 

Outside of school there are poetry societies, competitions 
for young people—often with considerable prizes—private 
instruction to be had, even by mail, from capable sources, 
and, perhaps best of all, a host of small magazines where 
youth may see itself mirrored in cold type. 

All this encouragement should by rights give them a 
better grasp of their medium than was well possible to 
an older generation—always of course excepting the 
genius to whom technique is born. But such genius is 
more rare than is generally supposed. The great majority, 
even of the best poets, only acquire proficiency by hard 
work, 

These are the considerations which have led to the 
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compiling of this number. I realize of course how limited 
in results such an attempt must be at best. And I realize 
also that each side of the equation suffers from distinct 
disadvantages, different in each case. As a generation, 
the youth of today suffers here from the fact that I have 
no prescience whereby I can discover which of the multi- 
tudinous troupe will prove to be the authentic voices of 
tomorrow. Some of these may be shallow growths, 
brought out by the too-quick sun, which will not endure 
the struggle of later life. This is not true of the estab- 
lished poets, who have already proved themselves. 

The early work of the arrived poets, on the other hand, 
suffers from being in certain respects out of style—and it 
must be admitted that style cannot be ignored, even in 
poetry. As Sara Teasdale justly said in her letter: “‘ Noth- 
ing is so much out of style as something fifteen or twenty 
years old. A thing a hundred years old is new beside it.”’ 
The mere mileage of many of the poems of that date is 
enough to damn them in the imagistic eyes of the youth 
of today! 

There is a curious coincidence here—or perhaps it goes 
deeper than coincidence—in the fact that two such 
women as Sara Teasdale and Amy Lowell should both 
have been caught into flame by the acting of Eleonora 
Duse. That heroic spirit may well, in some ultimate 
judgment day, count this fact as her greatest triumph. 

In the extremely interesting letter which Miss Lowell 
sent with her poem she says; “I have had rather a 
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curious writing life. I used to write poems as a little 
girl, but I was no Hilda Conkling—they were ordinary 
verse of little girls, and of no value whatever. From the 
time I was about fifteen or sixteen I had a pause, I wrote 
nothing till 1 was twenty-eight, which is sufficiently 
strange, I think. Then I suddenly burst into poetry, 
and I have never ceased since. . . . I have resolved to 
send what is really my first poem, or rather, my first 
poem after my babyhood days; and thereby hangs a tale. 
I had always felt that I could write, and I longed to 
write. I tried my hand at novels, short stories, and 
plays, but it did not dawn upon me that I could 
write poetry. Then Eleonora Duse came to America 
on one of her periodical trips; that was the year she was 
acting in the d’Annunzio plays. I went to see her, as | 
always went to see everything that was good in the 
theatre. The effect on me was tremendous. What really 
happened was that it revealed me to myself, but I hardly 
knew it at the time. I just knew that I had got to express 
the sensations that Duse’s acting gave me, somehow. I 
knew nothing whatever of the technique of poetry, | 
had never heard of vers libre. I had never analyzed blank 
verse—I was as ignorant as anyone could be. I sat down, 
and with infinite agitation wrote this poem. It has, I 
think, every cliché and every technical error which a 
poem can have, but it loosed a bolt in my brain and | 
found out where my true function lay.” 

When Miss Lowell’s first book of poems, 4 Dome of 
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Many-Colored Glass, appeared,.in 1912—she was then 
thirty-eight—she realized that this poem was not good 
enough to go into it, and it has never been printed. 
PoETry is grateful to her for letting us have so interesting 
a document. 

Mr. Vachel Lindsay kindly gave me permission to 
reprint his first chant, Lucifer, written at Hiram College 
when he was nineteen, and published in The Golden 
Whales of California. But as he has himself discussed 
this poem at some length in the introduction to his Collected 
Poems, just out, I think it better to refer our readers to 
this book, and to reprint here a still earlier poem. How 
a Little Girl Sang was written when he was seventeen, 
and, while it does not presage his chanting tunes, it does 
suggest his tender whimsy. 

The poems by the young poets of today speak for them- 
selves, I think. Facts about the authors wil! be found 
in the Notes at the back of the number. 

As for any conclusions—I leave the reader to draw 
them for himself! 

Eunice Tietjens 


MAGAZINES OF POETRY IN THE CLASS ROOM 

In this small junior college for girls, Logan College, 
Russellville, Ky., our parallel reading in freshman English 
this semester consists of present-day poetry. We base 


the work on three current magazines of verse—Poerry, 
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The Lyric, and Contemporary Verse—each publication 
going individually to one-third of the class. We prefer 
the periodicals to anthologies because, from the former, 
we get the verse, in good variety, fresh from the poet him- 
self, and suffer therefore no annoyance from cut-and- 
dried grouping, or from suggestions that tend to pigeon- 
hole interpretations. This literature comes once a week; 
once a month I talk to the class about tendencies in 
present day poetry, interspersing my remarks generously 
with illustrations from magazines and anthologies. 

The assignments for class discussions vary considerably. 
Sometimes we examine the verse forms and their relations 
to the contents of the poems; sometimes, the range of 
subjects and the writers’ individual approach to each; 
sometimes, works that give an especially modern note, 
or vice versa. In this connection a goodly degree of care 
is taken to make up the Who’s Who of the writers. The 
notes on the authors given in the magazines are often 
supplemented by personal information; bits gleaned from 
other journals; or from details recorded in such documents 
as Dr. Manly and Miss Rickert’s Contemporary British 
Literature or Contemporary American Literature. The 
students take delight in following up the previous works 
of writers whose names appear in the periodicals we study, 
and sometimes go so far as to purchase a volume or two 
of poets they like especially. This study furnishes, more- 
over, a constant stimulus for comparison of present day 
verse with that of the preceding centuries. We often 
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find ourselves, consequently, trailing off into delightful 
fields of contrast that throw interesting illumination on 
past works. 

These periodicals furnish not only good ground for 
intensive study on “‘literature day”’ but also an excellent 
basis for composition work. From time to time the 
students seem glad of a chance, unmolested by counter 
opinions, to have their say out in regard to these poems 
—and their various reactions are most diversely enter- 
taining! Occasionally there is a specific assignment, as 
for instance, the interpretation of a poem, difficult to 
the class as a whole; usually however the topic is elastic, 
allowing each girl to make a general criticism on a special 
issue; to give a general discussion of a group of poems; 
to consider tendencies of one of the magazines used in 
this work, and so on. The students always have the 
liberty of suggesting their composition subjects, and fre- 
quently give gratifying hints as to what appeals to the 
class and at the same time pleases the instructor. 

And now we come to one of the most satisfactory fea- 
tures of this work. It gives the students a spontaneity 
of thought and expression that I doubt they would 
acquire from a textbook. They feel that they have a 
voice as to the worth of the poems coming straight from 
the press (if they do not feel, indeed, that for their sole 
benefit these verses go to press!). They eagerly await 
therefore each month’s issues. A girl came to me one 
day, her whole countenance bespeaking an added self- 
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respect, and said, “I’m so glad we study these maga- 
zines. I didn’t know before that good poetry was being 
written now. I enjoy this work so much.” In that 
assertion seemed to be the fulfillment of the purpose of 
this course—the enjoyment of literature. If students in 
their teens get so much pleasure from what is being 
written today, may they not be inspired to attempt 
some creative production of their own? 
Hattie Cora Green 


REVIEWS 
BEYOND SIGHT AND HEARING 


Walkers, by Hazel Hall. Dodd, Mead and Co. 

Curtains was the book of a shut-in. It was concerned, 
in large part, with the small gray room, the window sill, 
the door, and the mighty things they contain. 

Gray walls, my days are bound within your hold, 
Cast there and lost like pebbles in a sea; 

And all my thought is squared to fit your mold— 
Gray wall, how mighty is your masonry. 

But in Walkers the spirit of the poet has strained at its 
leash, and stretching it thinner than cobweb, has stepped 
boldly out of the window and gone swinging down the 
street. The book is a spiritual achievement. It repre- 
sents a sharpening of the senses to perceive that which 
is beyond sight, touch and hearing, and a patient attempt 
to clothe the invisible and give it form. An aura of some 
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sort hangs around all the people that pass Hazel Hall’s 
window, and she makes us see it. 
In telling about a youth, she says: 
Perhaps his feet might choose in their new pride 
A tread whose echoes ring more evenly— 
But Life, a friendly hound, runs at his side 
And will not let him be. 


Again, 
Where she steps a whir, 
Like dust about her feet, 
Follows after her 
Down the dustless street. 


She tells of good walkers, and poor ones, happy souls 
and warped ones—even the nonentities that are for- 
gotten and remembered as often as they pass. Surely 
no one has ever wrung more meaning from a footfall! 
Feet tell her the truth even when her mind would prefer 
the more comforting conclusions of philosophy. She 
writes of a woman growing old: 

Shall we not reason that life’s cry, 

With all its fitfulness suppressed, 
Under the quiet of your tread 

Has found rest from the old unrest, 
And has been wisely comforted? 

Then pass on by before my ear 
Catches your footsteps lowest sound- 

Pass on if I am not to hear 
he truth your feet speak to the ground. 

In an especially beautiful sequence called Footfalls, 
her even and delicately accented measures give way 
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before more surging rhythms. We wish we could quote 
more than the following: 


I have loved, 

And having loved, walk well. 

I move not as I once, a lover, moved, 

For now no stammered gladness of the mind 
Corrupts my step’s tonality; a bell, 
Well-rung, is not more finally resigned. 

With all that once was love I feed my feet. 
Hear in my tread assimilated need; 

Hear reaching, yielding, tempered to the beat 
Of tethered rhythm; hear my sounds succeed 
Each other, dying away 

Into the day ... 


The book is distinguished; it is a relief even from many 
good books which concern themselves only with the pic- 
torial, with catching mood, color, and the caprices of 
personality. These are shadow poems—or spun from 
the thinnest of sunlight. The reviewer, desiring to praise 
by making these things clear, gropes helplessly for words 
and falls back on quotation, for how can she, with senses 
unsharpened by quiet and pain, describe how the light 
filters through the transparent fingers of a mystic? She, 
too, must say to herself, 


What you may tell is the desperate reach 
Of tongues now satiate with cl 

And what will glitter beyond your speech 
Is what an unshaped tongue will say 


for she is dealing with the windows 
subtly lighted 
On the far side of her eyes, 
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of a woman who writes, 


A pane of glass across her vision, 
A wind of sound against her ears, 
Is healthy only if it sharpen 
More than she sees, more than she hears. 


Margery Swett 


4 BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
as a child sees it 


Rainbow Gold, Poems Old and New Selected for Boys and 
Girls, by Sara Teasdale. Macmillan. 

One day mother brought home Rainbow Gold. She 
often brings home books of poetry, but she is sensible 
and has never asked me to read poetry unless I feel like 
it. So Rainbow Gold \ay for a while on the table un- 
touched. 

Then one day I picked it up and admired Dugald 
Walker’s entrancing illustrations. But as soon as my 
eye fell on the text an unfortunate thing happened. My 
eye fell first upon Walt Whitman’s O Captain! My Cap- 
tain! \ hate the poem so, that the book was returned to 
the table. 

Now I know that O Captain! My Captain! is supposed 
to be a good poem, but it got a bad start with me. When 
I was in Lower 8th Grade, the children of Upper 8th 
learned it. As all recitations were in one classroom, we 
of the B class were obliged to sit and study while the 
teacher went up and down the aisles calling on pupils 
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to recite it. Each one seemed to say it worse than the 
one ahead. Of course we couldn’t study. Result—one 
B class hating O Captain, My Captain! And so it was 
with the next class when we were obliged to learn it. 
Yet when I, being very bold, ventured to tell the teacher 
I didn’t love it, she said sweetly, “How queer! Most 
of the children seem to like it so. They all say it is very 
nice, if I ask them.” Of course! Who wouldn’t like it 
if teacher smiled pleasantly and asked him? But she 
didn’t know anything about it. When J asked them they 
were quite ready to murder somebody. 

But I remember “Miss Sara” Teasdale and like her. 
When I was very small and mother took me to see her, 
she produced a most extraordinary mechanical tiger, 
which went through a lot of internal grindings, squatted 
back on his haunches, and then leaped suddenly forward. 
Together we sat on the floor and played with it. I have 
forgotten many people whom I knew then, but never 
Miss Sara. Even now I think of her as the lady with the 
tiger. 

So after a while I began to think, “That was foolish 
of me. Probably she thinks, like my teacher, that chil- 
dren are fond of this poem; or maybe she happened to 
like it when she was young. I can see that it might be 
possible if you had never studied it in school.” 

So I got out Rainbow Gold and began to read .. . I 
didn’t put it down till I had read every printed word be- 
tween the covers. Even now that | know it so well, I 
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try not to look up anything in it unless I have plenty of 
time, because I know that I shall sit down and begin it 
all over again! 

There is no use my trying to tell here which are my 
favorites, because they are all here, from early ballads 
to Robert Frost, except The Charge of the Light Brigade. 
And now that I have read Rainbow Gold | have a number 
of new favorites that I shall never forget. I had never 
read Shelley’s The Cloud, and now I think of it every day. 

Miss Sara says in her preface that she agrees with 
Andrew Lang when he said that poems about children, 
or those written for children, are not those we like the 
best. So there are none of these in the book. All the 
poems in Rainbow Gold were written for grown-ups, and 
if I am to be considered as specimen “child” Miss Sara 
is quite right, and they really do please us. 

Fanet Tietjens 


PROMISE AND FULFILLMENT 


A Prayer Rug, by Jessica Nelson North. Will Ransom, 
Chicago. 

Once in a long while a first book comes from the press 
which, instead of being a promise, is a fulfillment. This 
is such a book. 

There are not a half dozen women in America who 
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could have written its equivalent. To be sure it is patchy. 
Which of us has written a book that is not? To be sure 
one might pick out bits, and say, “‘This is not achieved; 
she will learn.” She will learn of course. But art should 
be judged not by what it lacks, but by what it contains. 

A Prayer Rug contains, within the slight compass be- 
tween its charming covers, as authentic a personality 
as any writing in America today, a personality mature 
yet humble, sensitive yet sane, disciplined yet full of 
fire. She is capable of many moods, yet this is not, as 
in the case of so many young poets, because of adolescent 
instability, but because she is herself of a sufficiently 
large insight to be sensitive to more than one phase of 
the many colored, incalculable universe. ‘Out of the 
multiplicity which surrounds us, each selects that which 
is his,” and if Jessica North has selected balance, humor, 
a vision which refuses to be clouded by the external 
vagaries of facts, and an absolutely personal idiom—it is 
because these things are already hers. 

She can make images with the best of the youngsters. 
She tells how “sunlit pastures after rain comb out their 
silken slopes again” of * 
deep in grass” and of “respectable but gloomy trees.” 
But she knows, what many of them do not, that a single 
image is not enough to make a poem. Maturity demands 
more than that. Her Hunger Inn is a small masterpiece 
of whimsical modern realization of life. 

Of so many I can only quote two. This, 4 Promise, 
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Time will have its way, 
Time, patiently moving, 
Water in quiet weather 
Grinding together 

The hard stones of our loving. 


Sharp stones that now we tread 
With pierced ecstatic feet 
Time will make round and sweet. 


Some day 

Our lives that cried and bled, 
Will lie down together 

Like waves in quiet weather 
Ina smooth, cool bed. 


and this, Bogie, 


The black rain settles in our empty block. 

The drunken street-lamps leer with sidelong eyes, 
Dim and unholy. 

Old newspapers grown restless in the gutter 

With flap and flutter 

Rise and subside and rise. 

It is half-past-twelve-o’clock. 

The night-goes-slowly. 


] am awake again. I cannot sleep. 

I light the lamp again and draw the shutter. 
I light the lamp against the steps that creep 
The sounds that mutter. 

I draw the shutter against the lids that peep. 


Something goes crouching at the dripping flank 
Of the broken wall! Something in tatters slips 
Down alleys dank! 
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Something from door to door before the rain 
Dodges and whines. Something with twisting lips 
Terribly smiles outside my shuttered pane. 


In a field where many saplings sprout it is ticklish work 
forcasting which will overtop the others. 4 Prayer Rug, 
fine as it is, will hardly establish Miss North in her right- 
ful niche. Yet I expect to see her one of the leading poets 
of the next generation. 

ae 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


The Shadow-Eater, by Benjamin de Casseres. American 
Library Service, New York. 

Benjamin de Casseres is one of the most curious 
phenomena of our day. He has the heart of a prophet. 
If he had been born in the old Hebraic days he would 
have hurled colored anathema that might have rung 
down the ages. For he deals always with fundamental 
themes, with god, and his own soul, and the torment of 
being. He is at home with Nietzsche and he nods famil- 
iarly and condescendingly at Gautama Buddha. The 
lesser phases of life interest him not at all. 

But with this heart of a prophet he has the mind of 
a New York maker of phrases, a pyrotechnician who 
delights in startling juxtapositions of words and glittering 
bursts of fire-works. He is the prophet, who should grow 
in loneliness and contemplation, dancing to the cheap 
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jangle of one of the most modern of cities. And he has 
lost thereby the simple sincerity of utterance which is 
the birthright of the true prophet. 

Yet there are signs in this book—a reissue of The 
Shadow-Eater—that the jangle is not so alluring to him 
as it once was. Perhaps... if he should leave New 
York . .. but I doubt it. 


Ebony Flame, by Vincent Starrett. Covici-McGee, 
Chicago. 

Vincent Starrett has a pleasant minor talent that sings 
its way along the well-oiled grooves which other men 
have fashioned. His poems are echoes, but they are 
often gracefully turned and sometimes haunting. In a 
collection of Vers de Societé he should surely have place. 
And when you have read the poems you like the man, 
which is more than can be said of many a more authentic 


poet. 


The Vision Beatific, by Rev. John D. Walshe, S. J. Press 
of Eaton & Co. San Jose, Cal. 

The trouble with this devout vision of heaven, with 
its blue and gold covers and borders, is that it tempts 
comparison with Dante, and has his pompousness without 
his genius. Something however of tenderness and ideal- 
ization has been added, perhaps as much by the centuries 
as by the Jesuit poet, to the conception of God and the 


Virgin. 
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OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


It is high time we were noticing our contemporaries 
again, for they are noticing us with a vengeance. The 
Fugitive, (Nashville, Tenn.) devotes its opening editorial 
to a protest against “the limitations” our editor “‘pro- 
poses for Southern poets,” in a review of Carolina Chansons 
by Dr. Bose Heyward and Hervey Allen, in the May 
number of Porrry. Miss Monroe is too far away to 
defend herself; but those who have followed her policies, 
know that no defense is needed—she does not, and never 
has, proposed limitations for the poets of any region. 
In her review she was merely pointing out the wealth 
of poetic material to be found in the south, not limiting 
the poets to it. Consequently a letter calling attention 
to the misinterpretation was sent The Fugitive. A portion 
of the reply seems worth quoting for the light it throws 
on literary conditions in the south: 


We do not disagree with Miss Monroe when she emphasizes the 
artistic possibilities latent in the traditions of the old South... But 
we fear very much to have the slightest stress laid upon Southern tradi- 
tions in literature; we who are Southerners know the fatality of such 
an attitude—the old atavism and sentimentality, even at this late date, 
are always imminent. We are aware, of course, that Mr. Allen and Mr. 
Heyward are among the few distinguished exceptions, but we must 
remind you that Mr. Allen is better known in England than in the South. 
And by way of illustrating the nemesis always hanging over us, ready 
to descend, I direct your attention to the contents of the first number 
of the new magazine issuing from Atlanta. 


The new magazine referred to is evidently the Southern 
Literary Magazine, announced, but not published, and 
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as Dr. G. A. Wanchope writes us that he and Henry 
Bellamann are on the editorial staff and that they need 
our prayers . . . well, we hardly know what to do or 
pray about . . . except that this new venture may avoid 
the dangers threatening any publication engaged in the 
praiseworthy task of stimulating local pride in the arts. 

To return to the Fugitive, that magazine announces a 
prize of $100 offered by the Associated Retailers of Nash- 
ville, open only to poets who have not yet published a 
volume of verse, and another of $50 offered by Ward- 
Belmont College, open only to women undergraduates in 
American colleges. The magazine is printing the poems 
which have qualified for the contest—an interesting 
exhibit. It is not too late for those interested to try to 
qualify for the later “heats.” For particulars address 
Contest Editor, The Fugitive, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Bard, A comrade of the Young Poet, (Dallas, 
Texas) takes issue with the quotation on Portry’s back 
cover in an editorial entitled 4 Unchallenged Fallacy. 
We quote only part. 

Audiences have no part with the sincere artist. The quotation from 
Whitman is obviously false. The man who writes creative literature 
writes to free himself of an oppression of thought, of burdensome fancies; 
he writes for the stern reason of self-protection, that he may pluck out 
the imaginations and emotions which sting his heart. 

But Whitman’s words, “To have great poets there must 
be great audiences too,” mean an audience artistically 
and intellectually great, as well as numerically. Without 
such an audience in existence, the genius will have small 
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chance for his best development, since he will not be 
brought into contact with the best already achieved. 
The development of poetic genius in connection with 
the Greek and Elizabethan Drama is significant. So is 
the attempt today to give modern poets an audience 
through the ever increasing magazines of verse, of which 
The Bard is itself one. 

The Guild Pioneer, 9 Charles Street, New York, says: 
“Tt might surprise Amy Lowell and Harriet Monroe to 
discover how little, after all, the free verse movement 
has affected the taste of the country,” and that The Pioneer 
is in a position to know that the people in the villages and 
the farms are still modeling their verse after Longfellow. 
We must not answer for Miss Lowell, but Miss Monroe 
has already discovered this: she has, like The Pioneer, a 
manuscript drawer. 

Interest in the recent issue of The Wave was increased 
by the announcement that it had been delayed by a Post 
Office ruling against the cover design, which depicted a 
very dimly printed woodnymph. The cover was given 
another running and now the lady appears in a snugly 
fitting but transparent bathing suit of flaming scarlet to 
cause many a chuckle among the salacious. And in the 
corner of the cover a tiny puritan makes his bow. 

Broom has announced that it has decided to survive 
and has come to America to stay, economic conditions 
being too uncertain to publish in Europe. The magazine 
is to be more American. 
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Our Contemporaries 


The Chapbook (London) in a quietly eloquent editorial 
states the problem that faces every magazine of the arts. 
It can no longer publish every month unless someone 
comes to its rescue financially. It is forced to publish 
semi-annually, at the same price, and will drop criticism 
and confine itself to the presentation of poetry and design. 
Porrry extends to this sister across the seas its keenest 
sympathy, and hopes the catastrophe can even yet be 
averted, though the semi-annual issues will be worth much 
more than their price to the reader. 


NOTES 


For the purpose of this number Poerry has departed for the first time 
from our rule never to print anything which has been previously pub- 
lished. This we do with less reluctance because the greater number of 
the books, from which the poems by the established poets are taken, 
are long out of print. 

The poems by the young poets of today are all new. 

None of the established poets needs any introduction to readers of 
Poetry. 

Of the young ones Hilda Conkling, Maurice Lesemann, to whom 
Poetry gave a prize for a young poet, Glenway Wescott, Benjamin 
Rosenbaum and Marya Zaturensky are likewise known to our readers. 

Miss Bertha Ten Eyck James is at present twenty-one years of age. 
She was born in Los Angeles, but is now living in Chicago, where she is 
attending the University of Chicago. For two successive years, 1922 
and 1923, she has taken the John Billings Fiske Prize offered for the 
best poetry written by an undergraduate of the university. 

Miss Roberta Teale Swartz comes from Brooklyn, New York. She 
is a student at Mt. Holyoke College, where she has just completed her 
sophomore year. She took the prize offered by the Southern Methodist 
University recently for undergraduate verse, all colleges and universi- 
ties being admitted to the contest. Miss Monroe was one of the judges. 
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Lynn Riggs comes from Norman, Okla., and is still an undergraduate 
at the University of Oklahoma. 

Jessica Jackson is now nineteen years old, and was considerably 
younger when she wrote the poem printed here. Witter Bynner writes 
of her that she is “primarily a musician.” She lives in California. 

Penelope Russ, of Washington, D. C., is at present nineteen years 
old. She has been writing poetry for some time, though this is her first 
appearance in a magazine of importance. 

Calvin Russell Holmes comes from Ludington, Mich. He has just 
finished his freshman year at Northwestern University. 

Sarah-Margaret Brown is also an undergraduate at Northwestern. 
In her spare moments she is a reporter on one of the Chicago papers. 

Idella Purnell is editor of Palms: 4 Magazine of Poetry, published in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, of which Witter Bynner is an associate editor. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


King David, by Stephen Vincent Benet. Henry Holt & Co. 

Thorns and Sweet Briar, by Samuel J. Looker. Samuel J. Looker, Lon- 
don, Eng. 

At the Roots of Grasses, by Muriel Strode. Moffat, Yard & Co. 

Poems, by Robert Morgan. Rainbow Publishing Co., San Francisco. 

Evaporation, A Symposium: Poems and Prose, by Mark Turbyfill and 
Samuel Putnam. Modern Review, Winchester, Mass. 

The Peterborough Anthology, compiled and with an introduction by Jean 
Wright Gorman and Herbert S. Gorman. Theatre Arts, Inc., New 
York. 

Granite and Alabaster, by Raymond Holden. Macmillan’ Co. 

Perfume of Earth, by H. Chattopadhyaya. Shama’s Publishing House, 
Mount Road, Madras. 

Freedom, Truth and Beauty, by Edward Doyle. Manhattan and Bronx 
Advocate, New York. 

Gineora, A Play of Mediaeval Florence, by Edward Doyle. Doyle & Co., 
New York. 

The Book of the Rhymers Club, published by the Rhymers Club at 527 
Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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